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PRACTICAL. 


VOCAL EXECUTION. 








Expression. In our last number, after recapitulating the leading 
points in reference to this subject, which were discussed in the pre- 
ceding volume, we spoke of variations of time as conducive to musical 
expression. We are now to consider 

II. The legato and staccatto styles of enunciation. The first of 
these is when the musical notes are sustained to their full length, and 
sung in very close connexion; so that the sounds seem to flow smoothly 
onward without interruption. Momentary pauses, it is true, take place 
between words, but they are minute and they are introduced only that 
the words may not be misunderstood. 

The staccatto style of enunciation is exactly of the opposite character. 
The notes in this style are not sustained to their proper length, but 
considerably shortened; while the time is compensated by cessations of 
voice, as if small rests were interspersed among them. The syllables 
of a word are not thus separated, because this would violate a princi- 
ple of the language. Still they are less confluent than in the legato 
style; while, between words, the cessations of voice are managed as in 
speaking, with constant reference to the sense. 

The legato style is appropriate chiefly to tender emotions. It requires 
much delicacy of management. It is liable among indifferent singers, 
to degenerate into a dull drawling manner, which is of all things the 
most intolerable ; and choristers, for the purpose of avoiding this evil, 
are often deterred from introducing the legato style, as a thing in the 
circumstances of the case, impracticable. The choir have perhaps too 
little energy, feeling or cultivation. They have too little courage, or 
self-possession. However where there is the prevalence of a right 
spirit, this style is managed with comparative ease. A spirit of tender- 
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ness or sorrow very naturally gives vent to itself in protracted tones ; 
while the spirit of joy has the opposite tendency. We see this princi- 
ple constantly exhibited in public reading and speaking: and if the habits 
of singers were equally unsophisticated, we should see it in far greater 
perfection among vocal leaders and performers. 

A person who truly feels his subject, either in speech or song, is very 
likely to become eloquent, where there are no strong counteracting 
causes. In song, the subject of mechanical dexterity is one of these 
causes. There should be far more preparatory practice. If we would 
sing devoutly and at the same time, accerding to the generally received 
principles of the art; we should not go to church as to a rehearsal for 
practical improvement. Our lesson should be previously acquired, and 
rendered so perfectly familiar, as that the details will in a sense regu- 
ate themselves, leaving the attention of the mind quite unembarrassed. 
With this kind of preparation, the pious members of a choir, under the 
vlessing of God, will be likely to feel the subject of song, and feeling it, 
to give due accent and emphasis, &c.; and by this means the legato 
style will be secured from the drawling propensity which is so entirely 
subversive of the interests of devdtion. 

Such hymns as “ Come Holy Spirit”—‘ O for a closer walk”— 
“low swect and awful is the place’ —* Show pity Lord”—* O that I 
knew the secret place,” and a multitude of others, indispensably require 
the legato style of enunciatiou. Without it, we had almost said, they 
might better be read than sung. And one reason is here seen, why a 
tender, solemn hymn often affects us more in the mere reading, than 
while it is sung. The reader has manifested some tenderness of feeling, 
even in the tones of his voice: but the singers manifest none—none at 
least of an appropriate character. No wonder they fail to enlist our 
sympathies, when their own feelings are evidently foreign from the 
subject. 

The legato style ought to be more generally cultivated by our teach- 
ers and choristers. Nor is it a difficult thing, if the right method is 
pursued. One way alone will be found effectual. Let the pupils be 
drilled on the accent, emphasis, swell and diminish, prolongation and 
contraction of sounds &c., till the mere mechanism of the exercises, is 
rendered familiar. Then let some very plain passages of music be given 
out to pathetic words, calling the attention of the singers to their weighty 
import. From passages of this nature, proceed to stanzas and entire 
hymns, observing constantly to occupy the attention of the pupils with 
the pious thoughts and emotions to which they give utterance. Exer- 
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cises of this nature may be short, but they should be often repeated, if 
the experiment is to succeed. The school at such seasons, if ever, 
should be solemn. The spirit of true devotion must be infused into the 
exercise ; and here lies almost the whole difficulty. Singers are slow 
to realize it: yet how perfectly obvious is the principle, that if we would 
learn to sing in a feeling manner, we must learn by much practice in 
school, to feel while we are singing. However much at war with the 
prevailing habits and systems of cultivation, this principle may seem, 
there need be no mistake respecting it. It is a fundamental principle 
which admits of no dispute or modification. Some of the most sweet 
and precious hymns in the English language will continue to be sung 
in an inefficient manner, till this principle is adopted and thoroughly re- 
duced to practice. 

The staccatto style of enunciation is acquired comparatively with 
little labor. It appertains at once to hymns of a didactic or narrative 
character which embraces little emotion, and to those spirited strains of 
the poet which approach to vehemence of declamation. Having so 
much latitude in its application, the nature of emotions in a mere scien- 
tific point of view, becomes less important. The style has some resem- 
blance to speech. We may converse upon a multitude of subjects in a 
similar manner, without much apparent emotion, and yet be lively and 
agreeable in our conversation. Or our conversation may be earnest, 
spirited, and vehement, in refereace to a multitude of subjects without 
being very specific in its changes of tone. The same is true of the 
staccatto style of enunciation in music. It is applicable to a multitude of 
topics, calling forth various kinds and degrees of emotion; in which 
the style has more or less of a subdued or vehement character, as the 
cast of thought and feeling is varied. These variations, however, are 
seldom very delicate, or very difficult to be appreciated: and they are 
the easier in practice, much in proportion as the song approaches to the 
colloquial style of language. 

The enunciation we are here contemplating, requires an accurate 
knowledge of time. Rhythmical movements which are easy of calcu- 
lation may be first given as exercises. Park-street, Sterling, Daughter 
of Zion, Palestine &c., are of this character. When well committed to 
memory by the pupil, they may be made the basis of such exercises as 
we are contemplating. Oral illustrations, in connexion with beating will 
readily suffice for the object in hand. 

The staccatto and legato styles never appear more beautiful and ef- 
fective, than when contrasted with each other in the same psalm or 
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hymn, in accordance with specific changes of sentiment. The hymn 
“* Salvation O the joyful sound,” formerly quoted for another purpose, 
may serve us here asaspecimen. The first two lines are in bold stac- 
catto, while in the third and esgecially in the fourth line the boldness 
of the sentiment is subdued into gentler imitations of the speaking voice. 
The first two lines of the second stanza, are not only slow, and emphatic, 
as we formerly observed, but they are protracted in close legato; while 
at the commencement of the third line, the staccatto style succeeds with 
gentle augmentation of power. In the third stanza, 


* Salvation let the echo fly,” 


this style continues accumulating strength and boldness, under the accel- 
eration of the time, till the close of the hymn. Few devotional speci- 
mens require in so short a space, such various and opposite traits of 
style. Changes which are less distinctly marked, are continually oc- 
curring in the practice of psalmody. Montgomery’s 107th psalm 


“They that toil upon the deep,” 
is full of them. See also, the well known hymns, 


“From Greenland’s icy mountains,” 
“ Hark, the song of Jubilee,” &c. 


It is useless to call such specimens unlyrical, on account of these 
changes of style. They will be read and admired; and the musician 
may as well make up his mind to sing them, as far as he is able, in an 
expressive manner. [lowever differently such hymns might have been 
written at the first; they are now before the public, and cannot be re- 
called. After all, the changes are not so great, so sudden, or so full of 
striking contrast, as in the original psalms of David, which are divinely 
inspired as the basis of devotional sentiment and song: and this con- 
sideration should serve in some measure to moderate our decisions in 
reference to this point of criticism. The changes to which we allude 
will occur, perhaps with increasing frequency: as the art of sacred poe- 
try advances: and the musician should be prepared to meet them. See 
specimens of this character, in the Christian Psalmist, a Psalm and 
Hymn Book with musical references, &c. just published in this City, 
by the editor of this work in coanexion with Rev. William Patton. The 
two traits presented in this article, are there designated by a slur and 
by marks of distinction. 
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AN IMPORTANT PRINCIPLE. 


Unron of sentiment and friendly affection is a thing indispensable to 
the proper cultivation of sacred harmony. When the poet said, 


** Music hath charms alone for peaceful minds,” 


he spoke a sentiment which had more weight than perhaps, he himself 
imagined. The man who has an irascible temper may indeed cultivate 
the music of the imagination : he may set his very soul on fire and kindle 
into ardor every one around him. Handel could do this and at the 
same time threaten in his wrath, to kick every one out of the orchestra. 
But to win directly upon the social and tender affections, to touch the 
gentler sympathies of the soul, by simple harmony and melody, is a very 
different matter. This requires a heart of susceptibility in the musician. 
Whether a composer or a performer he must maintain at least for the 
time being, a frame of mind corresponding with that which he wishes to 
awaken in others. 

What is true of an individual is true of classes, schools, choirs and so- 
cieties for cultivation. In sacred music, this bond of union is found in 
religious affections. Where these prevail and flourish, there will be 
unanimity of feeling, entire oneness of heart. As the lips of all are en- 
gaged at the same moment, in harmonious expressions of tenderness or 
joy, heart mingles with heart, a holy sympathy pervades every soul, 
and all are edified and delighted. How desirable that all our religious 
music be cultivated after this manner! Then all jarring and contention 
of feeling, all bitterness, jealousy, envy and pride, all love of distinction 
and fondness for display, will be subdued. ‘This, in many instances, 
would be a wonderful change—a change which could be effected in no 
other way. 

If pious teachers wish to be happy in their schools, and be useful in 
the cause, let them remember the principle here addressed. We have 
often adverted to it: and may continue to do so; for in all such 
matters, there must be “line upon line, precept upon precept, here a 
little and there a little.” The public ear is dull of hearing; and the 
mind of singers, versatile and forgetful. Teachers ought to understand 
this matter very thoroughly. They should by all means, cultivate ten- 
derness of spirit and gentleness of manners, at home and abroad. The 
men of the Oratorio, the Opera and the Theatre, whose region of eulti- 
vation is almost exclusively that of the imagination, may raise at plea- 
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sure, a storm of musical excitement and govern it as a political navigator 
manages public sentiment ; and may rule an orchestra, as with a rod of 
iron. But not so the men who would be useful teachers of church mu- 
sic. They must manage with the affectionate tenderness of a parent or 
brother. Their classes, schools and choirs, should have the appearance 
ef kind, gentle, and well regulated families. In fine, let teachers who 
have in view the work of religious edification, be watchfu' nd be spir- 
itual. The cause of Christ demands it of them. They vho lead in 
the praises of the highest God, must one day render up their account 
for the manner in which their duty has been discharged. 


THEORETICAL. 


HARMONY. 


Tue next topic in order is, the inversions of the two fundamental 
discords, dominant and sub-dominant, of the major and minor scales. 
Of the formation of these chords and their relation to each other and to 
the tonic, we have already spoken at large. Being made up of four in- 
tervals, instead of three (G, B, D, F; F, A, C, D,) they admit of three 
inversions, instead of two as in the case of concords. 

To commence with the dominant, carrying its third, fifth and seventh, 
the direct position is usually designated by a figure 7, the first inversion 
by a 6-5; the second inversion by a 6-4, and the third inversion by a 
6-4-2 as exhibited in the following example : 


direct. Ist inv. 2d inv. 3d inv. 
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This example presents the inversions in the plainest manner. Each 
chord has its four intervals whether direct or inverted, without any doub- 
ling or omissions. The F as original seventh ought not to be doubled 
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because the discord would thus become too prominent; and the B, as 
the original 3d is denied this privilege for reasons which will appear 
when we come to speak of the succession of chords. The G and D as 
the root and its original fifth, are privileged intervals, being often doubled 
at the expense of omitting one of the other two, t. ¢. B, or F. 
These omissions are sometimes designated by corresponding omissions 
of figures. When the original 7th is omitted, for instance, there can 
be but two inversions; and these are marked as exhibited in the last 
number of the Magazine. Where the original third B, is omitted in the 
second inversion, the figure 6 is superfluous; and when it is omitted in 
the third inversion the same may be said of the figure 4. 

Sometimes however the composer intends that the accompanist shall 
add to the harmony of the passage by striking certain specific intervals 
which do not appear in the score ; and then not unfrequently, he writes 
down the figures in full. The figures are intended as mere indices of 
the chords; and the object is, to insert no more than are necessary for 
this object. Sometimes the connexion of the chord and the general 
character of the piece are so obvious that such inversions as the above 
are written, with a 6-5, a 4-3 or 4, a 4-2 or 2, &c. There are some 
varieties of method in annexing cyphers to the chords; and the best 
knowledge of them, that can ultimately be obtained, is that which arises 
from studying different models, in the works of distinguished composers. 

Before entering upon the inversions of the sub-dominant let the pupil 
write down those of the dominant in various positions, as respects the 
treble staff, and with the alowable doublings and omissions as above 
hinted, applying the appropriate figures. Such exercises will make the 
varieties of the chord familiar; and enable him to apprehend them at 
a single glance of the eye. It might be well also, to transpose them 
into other keys. This done, the following example, as exhibiting the 
inversions of the sub-dominant will be readily understood. 
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Owing to the harshness that arises between the original 5th and 6th, 
the former is in modern music often omitted in preference to the latter 
which however, is in theory the dissonant note. Much depends, in 
this respect, on the successions and connexions of chords, of which we 
are hereafter to speak. Some of the inversions of this chord are net 
often used. 





AN OBJECTION ANSWERED. 


Tuose who maintain that native musical talent is universal or 
nearly so, often meet with this objection to their theory, viz :—that in 
fainilies distinguished for musical cultivation, there are great inequalities 
of talent, where individuals possess apparently, equal advantages for 
improvement. In some cases there seems to be a bad voice, in others 
a defective ear, and in others still, an almost entire want of suscepti- 
bility. Could such differences as these exist, says the objector, if mu- 
sical gifts were so generally distributed by the Author of nature? This 
is a fair question and the objection ought to be fully met, or the theory 
which it refers to, abandoned. 

1. It is not pretended that nature has distributed her musical gifts 
more equally than she has those which relate to other departments of 
literature and the arts. All are not poets or painters: but all may 
read poetry, and look at paintings and enjoy them. All are not elo- 
quent writers or impressive speakers: but all may copy the writings 
and repeat the fine sentences or thoughts of others. For such purposes, 
little is needed but practice and instruction. First rate geniuses are not 
required for ordinary purposes. One out of many thousands will 
suffice. 

2. Advantages, in the same family, are not always equal. A thou- 
sand circumstances might be adveried to, in proof of this assertion. 
Few parents are found to pursue the instruction of their children, in 
any department, with unceasing perseverance and ability. 


3. If, as the theory in questivn maintains, a good ear and voice are 
acquired in the first instance, by early efforts at imitation; then the 
great difference in circumstances, to which we have just alluded, will 
satisfactorily account for the different development of musical talent in 
case of individuals. At the early age of infant mimicry, when the re- 
quired tuition usually commences, the parent or the nurse, or the brother 
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b a or sister who is the leading minstrel of the house, may be absent or out 

of health, or from some other causes incident to human life, temporarily 
indisposed to the exercise of singing. All the children may not have 
the same musical nurse, or housekeeper, or mother for their model of 
imitation. The children of the same family have different measures of 
health and happiness, and of good or ill temper, and on these accounts 
may have greater or less advantages of improvement by imitation. 

4. Itis found by the most abundant and satisfactory experiments, 
that every voice, where the gift of hearing and speech is not denied, is 
susceptible of improvement; and this susceptibility is uniformly the 
strongest in infancy and childhood. All children, the deaf and dumb 
excepted, are found to improve where they receive such instruction as 
is rightly adapted to their state of progress. Entire families, classes, 
schools and districts of country, have made this experiment with the 
most pleasing success. 

5. The prevalence of false notions and corresponding practices in 
this respect necessarily produces inequalities of progress in all matters 
of science and taste. Convince a child that he has no talent to be cul- 
tivated, and ridicule him for his unsuccessful efforts, and you will see 
your own assertions respecting him verified as a matter of course. 

6. The very scales which we sing, are not such as come to us by 
the hand of nature. They are partly artificial, and in this respect may 
be said to be unnatural. Different ages and nations have had scales so 
widely different from each other, as to render some of them impractica- 
ble, except to those who have received appropriate instructions. The 
natives of barbarous nations have at the present time not more than six 
; notes in their scales. Children, too, who have been thought to possess 
) considerable talent while young, have afterwards given the opposite im- 
pression, through their constant imitations of a bad model. 

Such reasons as these have often been mentioned in our pages ; but 
repetition in reference to a topic of such importance will be readily par- 
doned ; when it is recollected how slow the multitude are, to believe 
this theory. Let it be tried, faithfully tried. It will then be in season 
to reject it, when it has proved fallacious. Till then, there is much 
weight of responsibility resting upon those who have the care of chil- 
dren, lest the latter should be left to neglect that science which has 
for its ultimate object the high praises of God. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE NEW 
YORK MUSICAL ACADEMY. 


Amon the recent anniversaries in thiscity, the N. Y. Academy of 
Music held a conspicuous place. Having been too much occupied on 
that occasion to allow of taking notes, we avail ourselves of the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the Evangelist of the 21st ult. We 
felt that the occasion was one of deeper interest than we had ever, be- 
fore witnessed in relation to church music: and we trust that its influence 
will not soon be forgotten. 


‘One of the most interesting of the anniversaries celebrated during 
the last week, was that of the Academy of Sacred Music, held at the 
Chatham Street Chapel. The Chapel was crowded to its utmost ca- 
pacity, and the exercises were such as to chain the audience to their 
seats until ten o’clock. The exercises were commenced by an over- 
ture from the choir, followed with prayer by Dr. Woodbridge. The 
Rev. Dr. Spring, President of the Association, then delivered a short 
address, explaining the object of the Association. The society, he said, 
regarded sacred music as one of God’s instituted means of grace and 
salvation—as an important instrument in the conversion of sinners, and 
in promoting purity in the church, and progressive piety among its mem- 
bers. Having long felt its importance and witnessed its too great ne- 
glect, the members have formed this society for the purpose of using 
their combined eflorts for its advancement. Who, he asked, has ever 
been in a revival of religion, that has not felt the power of sacred song, 
or has not wished that sacred music were not more fully cultivated so 
as better to develope its power over the affections of the soul ? 

* Addresses were also made by Rev. Messrs. Kirk and Plummer. 
The musical performances consisted of nine pieces—hymns and anthems 
—besides the overture and doxology.—They were judiciously selected, 
and executed with taste, sweetness, and power. The correctness of 
intonation and time, distinctness and smoothness of articulation,and pro- 
priety and impressiveness of style, were certainly admirable. The per- 
formance must have given to multitudes present, new ideas of the 
nature and power of sacred music, and served as an experimental con- 
firmation of the glowing culogium pronounced by Mr. Kirk. 

** Mr. Kirk in his address dwelt much on the idea, that even the ob- 
ject of sacred music is little understood, much more its power under- 
valued. Sacred music aims at the two highest objects that can be con- 
ceived; it elevates the imagination and sanctifies the heart. He who 
sings with the spirit and with the understanding, may mount and soar 
and dwell on high. [We never met with so glowing a description of 
sacred music, as we heard from the speaker; such as our reporters pen- 
cil finds it impracticable to delineate.]| How little, said he, does the 
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church realize what God intended, by constituting the wonderful facul- 
ties of the ear, and the wonderful powers of sacred song. Look back 
at the ancient rites and see what God intended by that splendid 
temple with its gorgeous furniture and its solemn ceremonial. As the 
singers and the players on instruments went up the steps, hear them 
sing, 

“* Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting 
doors, and the King of glory shall come in.’ 

* Then hear them respond on the opposite steps, 

** Who is the King of glory? The Lord, strong and mighty: the 
Lord miglity in battle.’ 

“Then the strain is repeated, and rises in higher and louder tones.— 

**¢ Lift up your heads, O ye gates ; even lift them up, ye everlasting 
doors ; and the King of glory shall come in.’ 

* And again they reply, 

** Who is the King of glory? The Lord of hosts he is the King of 
glory.’ 

“God was praised by such strains of. sacred music, as the people 
lifted up their voice, and the harp and cymbal, with their hearts to mag- 
nify the glory of the Lord in his temple. 

** All the -tenderest consolations which the spirit of God imparts to 
the afilicted soul find utterance most perfectly in sacred song. ITs any 
man cheerful let lim sing psalms. Is any pensive, still he may sing 
the sadness of his soul. Is his spirit raised to extacy in view of the glo- 
ries of the heavenly world, how can he give utterance to his emotions 
as in song? When we can have an assembly like this, with a hymn 
and tune and voice, all cultivated in the highest degree, and all a com- 
mingling of earth with heaven. It is right that God should be praised 
so. Let such a congregation take up the 148th Psalm, or the 150th, 
and give it utterance with all the power that music can give, with the 
spirit that moved the Psalmist when he wrote, and we may have some 
idea of what the church will reach in music, in the latter day. 

“T thought there was something of the power of music, in its varied 
expression, to-night, when the Lymn was sung. 

“While Ld.aw this fleeting breath, 
Whea my eye-lids close in death,” 

“Tt semed to me the whole congregation must feel that we are a dy- 
ing people, and that when we shall come, as we all must come, one by 
one, to a dying bed, we shall come to the same tender and solemn feel- 
ing produced by this song. O, how diflerent is this impression from 
the vain and dissipating effect of secular music, and even the common 
run of music misnamed sacred. And when the lines were sung, 

“When I soar to worlds unknown, 
When I see thee on thy throne, 
Rock of ages cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee,” 

“It seemed to me that the people who heard it must become pious, 
and that they must become more pious every time they sing. O, sir, 
the church is yet ignorant of the power which sacred music has, to open 
the widest channel in which the Holy Spirit will come down and assimi- 
late our hearts to God. 
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“T have seen the time, sir, when one of the singers of this choir 
with a brother now singing in the upper sanctuary, arose before service 
and sung the judgment hymn, as it is in the Spiritual Songs. And, sir, 
when the preacher arose afterwards, he needed to employ no efforts, no 
elaborate introduction, to turn the thoughts of the people and disengage 
their minds from the world and make them solemn. Every body had 
been carried forward to the period when the wicked shall be driven 
away into everlasting banishment, from the presence of the Lord and 
the glory of his power. 

“IT recollect once at a communion table, one or two singers sung an 
impressive hymn with such distinctness and effect that it was as if all the 
energy of the orator had been given to the words, and added to it all 
the oratory of music. [If ever the soul of the believer could say, Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for my eyes have seen 
thy salvation, that was the time. 

* Many a time have I felt that it would have the happiest effect, could 
I pause in the midst of a discourse, and let the choir take up the sub- 
ject in an appropriate hymn, and carry forward the minds of the people 
by the power of music. But where is the choir that could be trusted to 
do it? 

“The speaker then described the listlessness and inattention even of 
professors of religion during the reading and the singing of the hymns 
in public worship, as evidence of the ignorance and want of interest 
that prevail in respect to the design and power of sacred music. If the 
minister and the people felt it as they ought, he would say to them, 
** Now we are going to prepare to sing,” and then he would read the 
hymn, not to show how well he can read, but so as to bring all the as- 
sembly to such a train of thought and such a frame of mind, as would 
prepare them to sing. The reading of the hymn, instead of being a 
signal for the assembly to look round and see how their neighbors are 
dressed, should be a signal for them to get their souls on fire and pre- 
pare to rise and sing, and sympathise with the cherubim of heaven. 

“Fle then dwelt on the superiority of the human voice over all instru- 
mental music, as respects power to move the human heart. Here is a 
capital defect in the oratorios, relying too much on mere sound. 

“ The beau ideal of music, especially of sacred music, like that of ora- 
tory, is that it should be such as gratifies and improves the most culti- 
vated taste, at the same time that it can be felt by the unlearned. Too 
much of our sacred music is fitted only to effect the educated musician. 
But this ought to be the common sense test of the excellence of music, 
that the common people feel and love it. It should make every body 
hear the words and every body feel the thoughts. 

“ He hailed this effort for improvement, commencing as it does in this 
great metropolis, as the dawn of a better day.—The voice of this society 
would be what was needed, a voice from high places. He hoped min- 
isters would hear it and teach their people the claims of sacred music. 
He hoped the churches would take up the subject, and make it a mat- 
ter of religious duty to sing. The pious President Edwards says he 
used to sing his private meditations, and others have recommended the 
same thing, and however defective may be the cultivation of any Chris- 
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tian as to singing in presence of others, he certainly can sing well 
enough not to offend himself. 

“‘ There is too little singing, too little praising God, too little gratitude 
in our religious exercises generally. If Christians were more thankful, 
they would be more holy, more happy, and more useful. Singing in 
family worship seems to be almost neglected. Yet what is more appro- 
priate, what more thrilling, what more beneficial? How it promotes 
the kindly affections, and cultivates that seriousness and tenderness of 
mind so favorable to religion. 

**He closed by urging the duty of all to learn to sing, so as to sing 
without offending or disturbing their neighbors. Otherwise they should 
be silent. No man has a right to sing in social worship so as to dis- 
turb his neighbor.” 


For the Musical Magazine. 


Mr. Eprror,—With your permission I will relate a piece of history 
jn reference to the public praises of the sanctuary, which I fear may 
find many a sad parallel in this Christian land. I do this with the hope 
of contributing something toward the advancement of the good cause 
in which you are laboring. 

An early friend of mine, long since gone into eternity, used to say, 
that sacred music could not be supported without the aid of a few volun- 
teers in each religious society, who should be willing to make unremit- 
tingly, such exertions and sacrifices to sustain it, as the rest of the come 
munity would regard as extravagant and useless. This saying, so far 
as I have had opportunities for observation, has been abundantly veri- 
fied throughout the land: but nowhere perhaps, more strikingly than in 
this place. Only a small portion of the people have ever attended the 
music schools. 

While the old fugeing style prevailed in this place, some queer mis- 
takes would occur in reference to the time of a movement; and some- 
times different singers would at the same moment be singing different 
tunes, such as the base of New Durham, with the counter of Mount 
Olive, and the tenor of Repentance, &c.; but the jumble seemed to 
make but little difference, especially as no one suspected the real cause 
of the difficulty. The tunes themselves, you know, were put together 
rather by accident than with reference to the rules, and therefore if the 
parts of the scores were occasionally mixed, it made not so much dif- 
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ference as if there had been more of “ clock-work” jn the arrangement 
of harmonies. Or, if the difference was rather greater at some times 
than at others, there was no remedy at hand, for the choir knew nothing 
of the notes, and the chorister could not find out what each one was 
trying to sing. After all, the movement was brisk, and when there was 
a fair start at the beginning of a psalm, the parts chased each other with 
much regularity and success, all coming out at the end with only the 
difference of a word or two, which could be omitted if any one fouud 
himself so far behind, as to excite particular observation. It was true, 
the wrong pitch was sometimes given; and the right pitch when taken, 
would be as often lost: but then, it would only be necessary to stop and 
take a fresh start, at each stanza; which, in one instance, as I recollect 
was actually donc; the chorister at length telling the singers aloud, how 
they must manage to avoid a further repetition of the fault. Yet the 
singing was on the whole thought to be in a prosperous way: too much 
refinement would only be an injury. The music seemed very natural, 
and the expense of cultivation was so small as not to be a very serious 
tax upon the purse of the worshippers. 

During this period of several years, we had a variety of teachers, all 
of whom come among us well recommended. One was a brick-layer, 
who took to singing only when his mortar was frozen. Another had 
greater knowledge of music, as well as some polish of manners. He 
and his wife always stood at a jar, and finally separated ; but it was 
hinted that he treated other women in a kinder manner, which was pro- 
bably true. A third, though a man of a respectable family, “ fell in 
love” with a silly girl, poisoned his wife, and was hung as a murderer. 
A fourth became intemperate, and ultimately lost his reason. A fifth, 
who was a fine singer, and a man of polished manners, became at length 
a notorious adulterer, a thief, and an inmate of the state prison. A 
sixth but why need I mention other instances? Some of the last here 
spoken of, were among the first to declare war against the illiterate fuge- 
ing style ; and to aim at better things in behalf of science and taste, and 
musical adaptation. But alas, what reformers were these. The men 
themselves needed to be reformed in morals, before they could do much 
in aid of devotional singing. Yet the reform thus commenced was 
urged onward by others who succeeded them, with some measure of 
success. The teachers were now moral men, men, as the phrase is, of 
irreproachable character. Not one of them was supposed to be really 


pious: but they were decent men, and in some cases, persons of much 
respectability. The songs of Zion now underwent a total change. 
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Every tune must be European of the first stamp. The more difficult 


the better, the more refined the more meritorious. A good execution 
could seldom be secured : but the singers did as well as they were able, 
and made up for the deficiency by imagining what a fine effect would 
be produced under the advantages of a more perfect performance. If 
the congregation could not make this allowance, they were deficient, 
dull, destitute of taste, full of criminal apathy. It was too bad, to be at 
the pains of getting up such a fine style of music, when no body except 
in the choir would seem to admire it. The truth was, every thing was 
so much and so suddenly changed as to break up all the old associations 
of thought and feeling and the music was perfectly strange to the public 
ear. None but the choir understood it, and they but very imperfectly ; 
and none could so make allowances as to tell how fine it might be if 
better performed. Things thus remained for several years. There 
was the boast of science, the pride of display, the gratification of taste 
on the part of the singers: while among the congregation, there was at 
the same time much appearance of curiosity and of disaffection. The 
disaffected were stigmatized by the choir as ignorant, and destitute by 
nature of all musical discrimination, and this they at length were wil- 
ling to confess, for the jargon of the performances seemed any thing but 
harmonious to their ears. As for the curious, who discovered something 
of novelty in the strains of the choir ; if the music only made them stare, 
till their “* necks were well twisted,” it was taken for granted that they 
were abundantly edified. Public concerts began to be given in imi- 
tation of the performances of the great cities; and nothing but pride 
prevented the issuing of tickets of admission. Contributions were taken 
up, but as few persons attended, the funds were never benefitted. Mat- 
ters would not have Jong remained thus, had it not been for two things, 
One—was—every body out of town praised the singing; and the other, 
that every body in town imagined himself to have no genius for music. 
(To be continued.) 





A DELICATE INQUIRY. 


A correspondent, who is an entire stranger, inquires what music book 
we can recommend to his patronage as a teacher. On such a question 
as this the editor is under circumstances to be somewhat biased, as he 
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has for many years been author and compiler of various publications. 
Of these, the most prominent are Musica Sacra with its Appendiz, and 
Spiritual Songs. In the latter work, Mr. Mason of Boston, is associ- 
ate editor; and in the former Col. Warriner, of Springfield, Massachus- 
setts. The Miscellany which accompanies this Magazine is also be- 
ginning to be used with interest as an appendix to other works. Mr. 
Mason and others of Boston, have published a number of interesting 
books, whose titles are registered in our former pages. 





The ‘ollowing hymn which appears in the Christian Psalmist, contains 
some prett;' strong motives in favor of the cultivation of sacred praise. 
Would that tiey were more generally felt and appreciated. It is no 
light matter to be euilty of neglecting such a solemn work ; and of un- 
dervaluing so sweei a privilege as that which employs holy angels 
and glorified spirits. Ir their minstrelsy is perfect, doubtless ours ought 
to be improved according tu the talent committed to us. 


Go tune thy voice to sacred song: 
Exert thy noblest pow’rs ! 

Go, mingle with the ~horal throng, 

The Saviour’s praises ‘o prolong, 
Amid life’s fleeting hours. 


O! hast thou felt a Saviour’s love, 
That flame of heav’nly birth? 
Then let thy strains melod ous prove, 
With raptures soaring far above 
The trifling toys of earth. 


Hast found the pearl of pric unknown, 
That cost a Saviour’s blood ? 

Heir of a bright celestial crown, 

That sparkles near th’ eternal throne, 
O sing the praise of God! 


Sing of the Lamb that once was slain, 
That man might be forgiv’n ; 

Sing how he broke death’s bars in twain, 

Ascending high in bliss to reign, 


The God of earth and heav’n. 


Begin on earth the notes of praise, 
“Glory to God on high,” 
Sing —- the remnant of thy days; 
At death the song of vict’ry raise 
And soar beyond the sky. 








